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Ralston  CraiAfford  Photographs 


"I  paint  pictures,  draw  lithographs,  make  drawings, 
and  take  photographs."  The  straightforward  tone  of 
Ralston  Crawford's  self-description  does  not  prepare 
us  for  the  fact  that  he  made  almost  ten  thousand 
photographic  prints  and  negatives  during  a  career 
largely  devoted  to  painting  and  prmtmaking.  Such  a 
prodigious  effort  would  be  noteworthy  even  if  its 
products  were  not.  Luckily,  effort  in  this  instance 
paid  off  in  inspiration;  over  the  course  of  nearly  forty 
years,  Crawford  produced  a  substantial  body  of  pho- 
tographs that  merit  consideration  alongside  his  finest 
works  in  other  media. 

Crawford's  photographs  cannot,  however,  be  dis- 
sociated from  his  paintings,  prints,  and  drawings- 
many  of  which  have  their  origins  in  compositions  and 
details  first  framed  in  his  camera  lens.  Other  of  his 
photographs,  in  turn,  recall  images  and  sites  first 
introduced  m  his  paintings.  Despite  these  interrela- 
tionships, Crawford  insisted  that  "each  medium 
should  be  used  as  an  end  in  itself."  Isolating 
Crawford's  photographs  thus  allows  us  to  see  what 
remained  constant  and  what  changed  in  his  ap- 
proach to  the  aesthetic  possibilities  of  the  camera's 
distinctive  vision. 

Crawford,  the  only  son  of  a  ship  captain,  was  born 
in  Saint  Catharines,  Ontario,  m  1906  and  grew  up  in 
Buffalo.  Trips  with  his  father  up  the  Great  Lakes  and 
an  early  job  as  a  seaman  aboard  a  United  Fruit 
Company  vessel  that  sailed  to  various  Central  and 
South  American  ports  left  him  with  an  abiding  love  of 
the  sea  and  of  travel.  But  Crawford  had  decided  early 
on  to  be  a  painter.  After  graduating  from  high  school 
in  Buffalo,  he  studied  briefly  at  the  Otis  Art  Institute 
in  Los  Angeles  and  then,  beginning  in  1927,  he  spent 
three  and  a  half  years  in  Philadelphia  as  a  student  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Barnes  Foundation,  where  he  first  came  into  contact 
with  the  works  of  Cezanne,  Picasso,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Precisionists  Charles  Demuth  and  Charles 


Sheeler.  By  the  mid-1930s,  Crawford  had  established 
himself  in  New  York  as  a  painter  of  realistic  yet  highly 
simplified  architectural  and  industrial  landscapes 
done  in  a  Precisiomst  mode. 

Among  Crawford's  earliest  photographs  taken  dur- 
ing a  trip  to  Florida  in  1938  is  a  study  of  prison  uni- 
forms on  a  wash  line  (Fig.  1).  It  is  an  unpretentious 
image,  yet  it  already  displays  the  artist's  pleasure  in 
the  rhythmic  disposition  of  patterns  and  shapes  to 
create  a  taut  arrangement  of  forms  m  space  and 
across  the  picture  plane.  This  sense  of  simplification 
and  compositional  subtlety  is  a  hallmark  of  aU 
Crawford's  best  work.  Even  his  earliest  figure  stud- 
ies, which  he  recalled  as  having  been  influenced  by 
the  atmosphere  of  "general  social  protest  of  the  30s, " 
attest  to  his  interest  in  formalized  patterns  and  poses 
(Fig.  2).  These  images  and  the  ones  he  took  of  black 
prisoners  with  their  white  warden  may  also  show  the 
influence  of  Margaret  Bourke-White's  photographs  of 
black  Southern  chain  gangs,  published  in  1937  m  You 


Fig.  1. 

Prison,  Orlando, 

1938. 


Have  Seen  Their  Faces,  her  best-selling  collaboration 
with  Erskine  Caldwell. 

In  general,  Crawford's  photographs  from  the  late 
1930s-studies  of  Southern  gas  stations  and  stores, 
sharecroppers'  children,  and  a  hobo  asleep  in  a 
railroad  station— reflect  the  documentary  style  made 
famous  by  Farm  Security  Administration  (FSA)  pho- 
tographers such  as  Walker  Evans  and  Dorothea 
Lange.  More  significantly,  it  was  from  this  1938  trip 
that  Crawford  dated  his  hrst  serious  exploration  of 
the  camera's  potential,  both  as  a  note-taking  tool  in 
relationship  to  his  paintings  and  as  an  independent 
means  of  expression. 

Crawford  also  used  his  camera  in  1938  to  document 
the  industrial  structures  that  were  becoming  increas- 
ingly common  m  the  American  landscape.  He  con- 
tinued to  investigate  this  subject  matter  in  1942, 
when  he  returned  briefly  to  Buffalo  to  teach  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Academy.  Unlike  the  photographs  of  fac- 
tory buildings  taken  m  the  late  1920s  by  Charles 
Sheeler,  which  emphasized  the  complexity  and  mag- 
nitude of  industrial  structures  seen  against  an  open 
sky,  Crawford's  views  of  grain  elevators  (Fig.  3) 
transmute  steel  and  concrete  into  an  evanescent 


tracery  of  cast  shadows  and  continuous  contours  that 
fill  the  entire  picture  frame.  The  result  is  a  delicate 
yet  sensuous  interplay  between  surface  and  line 
whose  immediate  appeal  is  to  our  heightened  visual 
sensitivity  and  only  indirectly  to  our  corporate  or 
national  pride. 

Yet,  even  as  Crawford  approached  pure  abstraction 
m  his  studies  of  the  granaries,  he  preserved  what  he 
called  the  "fertilizing  residue"  of  his  emotional  re- 
sponse to  the  subject.  The  elevated  angle  of  vision 
and  the  close-up  view,  which  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  measure  the  full  height  and  breadth  of  the  grain 
elevators,  evoke  the  grandeur  of  structures  that 
Crawford  saw  as  "symbols  of  man's  emancipation." 

In  1942  Crawford  was  drafted.  Although  the  four 
years  he  spent  in  the  Army,  mainly  stationed  in 
Washington,  DC,  temporarily  halted  his  activities 
as  a  painter,  he  recalled  them  as  a  period  when  the 
camera,  because  of  its  portability  and  speed  of  oper- 
ation, at  times  "assumed  an  importance  beyond  any 
other  form  of  expression"  This  deepened  commit- 
ment to  photography  is  reflected  m  the  greater  force- 
fulness  and  drama  (albeit  still  often  highly  abstracted) 
of  Crawford's  postwar  images.  The  emphatic  con- 
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Fig,  2.  (left) 
Brown,  Blue 
Light  Inn, 
Orlando, 
Florida,  1938 


Fig.  3.  (right) 
Grain  Elevators, 
Buffalo,  1942 


trasts  of  light  and  dark  and  the  bold,  contrapuntal 
massing  of  horizontals  and  diagonals  m  his  1949 
views  looking  up  through  the  tracks  of  the  Third 
Avenue  elevated  in  New  York  seem  to  record  a 
newfound  dynamism  and  vigor.  Nonetheless,  such 
an  image,  however  different  in  feeling,  is  still  very 
much  indebted  to  his  prewar  studies  of  industrial 
subjects. 

A  more  remarkable  and  ultimately  more  profound 
change  m  Crawford's  photographic  work  took  place 
that  same  year,  when  he  introduced  two  new  sub- 
jects—the black  jazz  musicians  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  city's  street  life.  These  photographs,  dating  from 
1949  to  1960,  have  no  counterparts  among  his  paint- 
ings or  prints,  though  they  do  have  precedents  m  the 
photographs  he  took  m  Florida  m  1938  and  those  he 
shot  of  dancers  on  the  boardwalk  at  Miami  Beach  a 
year  later.  Aside  from  occasional  photography  of 
family  members  and  friends,  Crawford  had  rarely 
trained  his  camera  on  the  human  figure.  Now  he 
immersed  himself  m  what  must  have  initially  seemed 
(to  a  white  Northerner)  a  foreign  culture  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  almost  equally  unfamiliar  artistic 
challenge  of  depicting  not  just  single  figures  but  large 
crowds  of  people  in  action.  These  were  the  issues 
that  would  predominate  in  his  photographs 
throughout  the  next  decade.  In  the  process,  they 
would  reshape  much  of  his  approach  to  photographic 
picture-making. 

Crawford  began  documenting  the  performers  he 
met  at  nightclubs,  in  street  parades,  and  in  funeral 
marches  during  the  year  he  spent  in  1949  as  a  visiting 
professor  at  Louisiana  State  University.  What  began 
as  a  personal  interest  quickly  grew  into  a  project  with 
more  public  and  historical  ambitions.  Eventually  over 
eight  hundred  prints  were  acquired  by  Tulane  Uni- 
versity's Archive  of  New  Orleans  Jazz.  Crawford  had 
hoped  to  publish  his  photographs  as  a  book  with  a 
text  by  Richard  B.  Allen,  his  friend  and  fellow  con- 
noisseur of  New  Orleans  jazz,  but  the  project  never 
materialized. 

In  many  of  his  New  Orleans  images,  Crawford 


frames  the  jazz  performers  in  action,  capturing  the 
exuberant  showmanship  of  a  music  he  came  to  feel 
was  the  "fullest,  most  thoroughly  American  art  form' 
(Fig.  4).  He  also  made  a  number  of  portraits  of 
individual  musicians,  photographing  them  in  their 
homes  or  posed  with  their  instruments  m  recording 
studios.  Many  of  these  images  are  of  greater  histor- 


Fig  4 

Saxophone 
Players, 
The  Tijuana 
Club,  c.  1951. 


Fig.  5, 

Bill  Matthews 
at  Home, 
New  Orleans, 

c.  1955. 


Fig-  6. 

Untitled  (Two 
Men  on  the 
Street,  New 
Orleans),  1956 


ical  than  aesthetic  interest;  despite  his  close  friend- 
ships and  admiration  for  his  sitters,  Crawford  seems 
not  to  have  found  portraiture,  with  its  demand  that 
the  artist  and  his  subject  enter  into  an  intimate 
collaboration,  congenial.  He  once  explained  that  few 
of  the  photographs  he  took  in  India  in  1945  recorded 
the  scenes  of  sorrow  and  suffering  that  had  made 
such  a  strong  impression  on  him  "because  the  intru- 
sion on  the  subject  seemed  excessive "  Yet  por- 
traiture entails  just  such  an  emotional  intrusion  on 


Fig.  7 

Untitled  (Nets,      ^' 

Croix  de  Vie), 

1957, 


the  part  of  the  artist.  That  Crawford  did  on  occasion 
make  portraits  which  transcend  documentation  and 
rise  to  the  level  of  art,  as  in  his  study  of  the  trom- 
bonist Bill  Matthews  (Fig.  5),  is  all  the  more  impres- 
sive as  a  tribute  both  to  Matthews'  innate  dignity 
and  grace  and  to  the  sense  of  dedication  and  authen- 
ticity Crawford  found  exemplified  by  the  New 
Orleans  jazzmen 

Crawford  devoted  the  largest  proportion  of  his  New 
Orleans  works  to  the  bands  that  played  at  the  tradi- 
tional street  parades.  He  was  especially  fond  of 
documenting  the  second  line,  the  informal  proces- 
sion that  followed  behind  the  bands  and  whose 
responsiveness  encouraged  the  musicians  to  new 
feats  of  rhythmic  invention.  Many  of  these  images, 
which  focus  on  the  long,  snaking  lines  of  dancers  as 
they  sweep  along  the  street,  have  an  almost  cin- 
ematic ebb  and  flow.  In  other  instances,  Crawford 
fills  the  frame  with  an  eddy  of  dancers  and  onlookers, 
all  caught  up  in  the  communal  experience. 

And  finally,  Crawford  records  not  only  the 
marchers,  but  the  emptiness  and  calm  they  leave  in 
their  wake  (Fig.  6).  Here  the  wide  angle  of  the  ram- 
slicked  street  and  the  converging  rows  of  trees  m  the 
background  are  echoed  by  the  widely  separated 
figures  of  bystanders  left  behind.  The  entire  composi- 
tion IS  pulled  tight  to  its  outer  edges,  while  the  white 
shirts  of  the  two  men  in  the  foreground  neatly 
balance  the  triangle  of  open  sky  overhead.  What  in 
earlier  works  had  seemed  to  be  a  love  of  formal 
arrangement  for  its  own  sake  becomes  in  Crawford's 
New  Orleans  photographs  a  vehicle  for  characteriz- 
ing the  mood  and  expressive  content  of  particular 
events  or  settings.  Moreover,  meeting  the  challenge 
of  wresting  a  satisfying  pictorial  composition  from 
the  welter  of  spontaneous  and  simultaneous  actions 
that  constituted  these  musical  events  resulted  in  a 
new  assurance  on  Crawford's  part,  even  when  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  relatively  static  subjects  of 
New  Orleans  commerical  buildings  and  streets. 

The  view  is  still  carefully  selected  in  Pete  and 
Jack's  Barbershop  (cover),  but  a  greater  amount 


and  variety  of  information  are  presented  than  in 
Crawford's  more  reductive  images  of  the  1940s.  We 
see  not  just  a  detail  of  a  building  facade  but  a  series 
of  storefronts  along  a  busy  street;  the  alternating 
rhythms  of  the  barberpole  stripes  are  played  off 
against  the  lettering  of  the  various  signs,  the  sleek 
movements  of  the  cars,  and  the  poses  of  the  two 
women.  What  we  see  in  this  photograph,  Crawford 
suggests,  is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  and  even  richer 
urban  context. 

Throughout  the  1950s,  Crawford  also  continued  to 
explore  the  more  abstract  mode  developed  in  his 
earlier  work.  Yet  he  imbues  his  black-and-white 
views  of  fishing  nets  and  shadows  spread  out  across 
a  wall  at  Croix  de  Vie,  a  small  port  on  the  west  coast 
of  France,  with  a  new  coloristic  intensity  and  shows  a 
much  greater  interest  in  describing  textures  and 
making  them  important  elements  in  the  formal  de- 
sign of  his  compositions  (Fig.  7). 

Tactile  sensations  also  play  an  important  role  in 
the  extraordinary  series  of  close-ups  of  junk  cars 
Crawford  photographed  while  he  was  a  visiting  artist 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder  in  1958  (Fig.  8). 


Here  the  jagged  edges  of  shattered  glass  and  twisted 
metal  create  unpredictably  intriguing  patterns  that 
transform  images  evocative  of  pam  and  violence  into 
ones  that  invite  aesthetic  contemplation.  Those  orig- 
inal imphcations,  however,  are  never  wholly  eradi- 
cated. The  result  is  an  exquisite  tension  that  seems 
indebted  not  only  to  Crawford's  memories  of  the 
atomic  blasts  he  witnessed  at  Bikini  in  1946,  as  he 
himself  said,  but  also  to  the  mastery  of  organizing 
competing  visual  elements  that  he  gained  through 
his  New  Orleans  pictures. 

Death  became  a  more  literal  presence  in  the  pho- 
tographs Crawford  began  to  take  in  the  cemeteries 
around  New  Orleans  during  the  1950s.  Yet  the  images 
themselves  are  rarely  morbid  (Fig.  9).  Often  he  ex- 
ploits the  brilliant  opposition  of  bright  sunshine 
against  the  whitewashed  plaster  walls  of  the  tombs 
and  the  stark  patterns  made  by  wrought  iron  and  cast 
shadows;  he  then  contrasts  this  impersonal  formal 
structure  with  the  poignant  content  of  small  offerings 
and  mementos  left  for  the  deceased.  On  another 
occasion,  Crawford  steps  back  to  offer  us  a  long  view 
down  a  wall  of  crypts  (Fig.  10)  whose  regimented 


Fig.  8,  (left) 
Smashed  Cars, 
Boulder, 
Colorado, 

1958. 


Fig.  9.  (right) 
Untitled  (Tomb 
and  Fence  with 
Flowers),  1974. 


Fig   10. 

Untitled  (Crypts 
in  Cemetery, 
New  Orleans), 

1975. 


geometry  contrasts  with  the  irregular  growths  of 
shrubbery  and  trees.  The  perspective  view  that 
Crav^ord  uses  to  order  the  composition  is  one  that 
we  hnd  often  m  his  paintings,  most  notably  m  his 
famous  Overseas  Highway  of  1939.  In  the  closed  view 
of  the  cemetery,  as  in  the  earlier  vista  down  a 
seemingly  limitless  roadway,  the  rapid  recession  into 
space  functions  not  only  as  a  formal  design  but  as  a 
symbolic  device  to  draw  us  toward  a  future  destiny. 


Perhaps  it  was  Crawford's  awareness  of  his  own 
impending  mortality  (the  cancer  diagnosed  in  1971 
would  kill  him  seven  years  later)  that  accounts  for  the 
unexpected  lyricism  of  a  number  of  the  photographs 
he  took  of  preindustrial  structures  and  landscape 
settings  on  his  frequent  travels  abroad  during  the 
final  ten  years  of  his  life.  One  senses  that  he  was 
struck  not  only  by  the  formal  possibilities  suggested 
by  the  repeated  arches  and  mirror  reflections  of  the 
ancient  Roman  bridge  he  photographed  m  Italy  (Fig. 
11),  but  as  well  by  the  harmony  of  its  age-old  curves 
and  surfaces  within  the  timeless  beauty  of  the  natural 
setting. 

But  if  one  were  to  select  one  series  of  photographs 
to  serve  as  Crawford's  epitaph,  it  would  be  the  group 
he  took  of  the  construction  site  at  Coulee  Dam  in  1971 
(Fig.  12).  These  pictures,  which  return  to  one  of 
Crawford's  earliest  themes,  sound  a  note  of  triumph, 
one  that  rings  out  for  the  undiminished  imaginative 
powers  of  the  artist  just  as  loudly  as  for  the  integrity 
of  the  man-made  structures  from  which  he  took 
inspiration 

Susan  Cooke 
Guest  Curator 
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Fig   11   (left) 
Untitled  (Roman 
Bridge,  Italy), 

1976 


Fig,  12.  (right) 
Untitled 
(Coulee  Dam 
Construction), 

1971. 


Works  in  the  Exhibition 


All  photographs  are  silver  gelatin  prints.  Dimen- 
sions are  in  inches,  height  precedes  width. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  works  are  in  the 
coUection  of  the  Ralston  Crawford  Estate,  and  are 
lent  courtesy  of  the  Robert  Miller  Gallery,  Inc., 
New  York 

Brown,  Blue  Light  Inn,  Orlando,  Florida,  1938 
6y2  X  9% 
Orlando  Prison  Camp,  Prisoner  Rolling 

Cigarette,  1938 
9i/4  X  Tk 
The  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Malibu,  California 

Prison,  Orlando,  1938 
6%  X  91/2 

Torn  Signs,  Post  No. . .,  1938 

6/4  X  9/4 

The  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Malibu,  California 

The  Warden,  Orlando,  1938 

9%  X  71/2 

The  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Malibu,  California 

Close-up  of  Lifeboat,  c  1938 

4  X  2% 

CoUection  of  John  C.  Waddell 

Hatch  on  Ship's  Deck,  c  1938 

3V4  X  41/2 

Collection  of  Drs.  William  and  Mary  Hememan  Pieper 

Untitled  (Dancers  at  Miami  Beach),  1939 
35/16  X  53/16 

Untitled  (Railroad  Tracks),  c  1940 
2%  X  2/8 

Untitled  (Skywriting,  New  York  City),  c  1940 

61/2  X  4/4 

The  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Malibu,  California 

Grain  Elevators,  Buffalo,  1942 
9  X  13% 

Grain  Elevators,  Buffalo,  1942 
13/16  X  8'yi6 

Interior  View  of  Station,  Newark,  New 

Jersey, 1942 
23/4  X  4 
Collection  of  Susan  Crocker 

Untitled  (Grain  Elevators  #2,  Buffalo),  1942 
6/2  X  9/2 


Untitled  (Shadows  on  Grain  Elevators, 

Buffalo),  c  1942 
55/16  X  9/2 

The  Burning  Ghats  #2, 1945 

10/8  X  13^16 

Figure  in  White  on  the  Steps  of  the  Temple, 

India,  1945 
8^5/16  X  135/16 

Ship's  Deck,  1946 

3/2  X  53/4 

Collection  of  Drs  William  and  Mary  Hememan  Pieper 

Untitled  (Curtiss  Wright  Aircraft  Plant),  c  1946 
Three  prints,  each  approximately  2/4  x  2/4 

Shadows  on  Ship's  Deck,  1947 
5"/i6  X  8^5/16 

S.S.  Matsonia,  1947 
6/2  X  9/2 

Grain  Elevators,  1949 

51/16  X  8^16 

Collection  of  John  C.  Waddell 

Third  Avenue  Elevated,  1949 
13716  X  9/8 

Third  Avenue  Elevated,  1949 
13/4  X  10/2 

Third  Avenue  Elevated  (Horizontal),  1949 
6/2  X  9/2 

Third  Avenue  Elevated  Platform,  c  1949 

33/8  X  5 

Collection  of  John  C.  Waddell 

Untitled  (Under  the  Third  Avenue 

Elevated),  c  1949 
6/2  X  99/16 

Barges  at  Dock,  1940s 
3/2  X  5/4 

Grain  Elevator  with  Ladder,  1940  s 
3/4  X  3/4 

Bill  Matthews  #6,  New  Orleans,  1950 

5x4/2 

The  J-  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Malibu,  California 

Lefty  Eirmann,  Jr.  at  American  Legion 

Hall,  1950 
43/4  X  3% 


New  Orleans  Jazz  Band,  Louis  Nelson, 
Trombone;  Kid  Sheik  Colar,  Trumpet; 
Chester  Jones,  Drums;  John  Handy, 
Saxophone,  1950 

9/16  X  13/4 

Wild  Man  on  Third  Avenue,  1950 

109/15  X  11% 

"Caldonia"  (Couple  Dancing  in  the 

Street),  c  1950 
9/2  X  6/4 

Dukes  of  Dixieland:  Frank  Assunto, 

Trumpet;  Artie  Seelig,  Jr.,  Piano,  c  1950 
73/4  X  9/2 

Joseph  "Kid  Twat"  Butler  at  Home,  New 

Orleans,  c.  1950 
9%6  X  7% 

Ship'sWake,  c  1950 

7/2  X  9/2 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston 

Untitled  (Lamps  and  Shades  on  Orchard 

Street),  c.  1950 
6%  X  93/8 

Untitled  (Man  Playing  Saxophone),  c  1950 
9/2  X  7% 

Cologne  Ruins,  1951 

815/16  X  13716 

Oueen  Mary,  1951 
99/16  X  7/16 

Untitled  (Cologne,  Germany),  1951 
53/4  X  9/2 

Saxophone  Players,  The  Tijuana  Club,  c  1951 
7/2  X  9/2 

Dancer  at  Tijuana  Club,  c  1951-52 
9/2  X  71/16 

Untitled  (Beauty  Queens),  1952 
6/2  X  9/2 

Untitled  (Burgundy  Street,  New  Orleans),  1952 
7/16  X  99/16 

"Wooden  Joe"  Nicholas  and  Relative  at 

Home,  New  Orleans,  1952 
43/4  X  33/4 

Female  Impersonator  on  Stage  at  the  Dew 

Drop  Inn,  New  Orleans,  1954 
99/16  X  7% 


Mardi  Gras,  South  Rampart  Street,  New 

Orleans,  1954 
9V8  X  UVz 

Torn  Signs  with  #6,  New  Orleans,  1954 

615/16  X  978 

Untitled  (Lawdy  If  You  Can't  Help  Me),  1954 
7%  X  99/16 

Untitled  (Mail  Boxes,  New  Orleans),  1954 
9/2  X  71/8 

Untitled  (Women  on  Door  Step,  New 

Orleans),  1954 
6716  X  9/2 

Bill  Matthews  at  Home,  New  Orleans,  c  1955 
y'Vie  X  9/2 

Billie  and  DeDe  Pierce,  New  Orleans,  1956 
91/2  X  7% 

Frank  "Dude  Robertson"  Amacker,  New 

Orleans,  1956 
8/2  X  5% 

Untitled  (Intersection  on  Royal  Street),  1956 

8%  X  135/16 

Untitled  (Two  Men  on  the  Street,  New 

Orleans),  1956 
67i  X  91/2 

Young  Tuxedo  Band  at  Young  Men's 

Protective  Association  of  Algiers  Parade; 
Willburt  Tillman,  Sousaphone,  1956 

99/16  X  6/2 

Untitled  (Nets,  Croix  de  Vie),  1957 
6%  X  9/2 

Untitled  (Nets  Hanging  from  Boat,  Croix  de 

Vie),  1957 
574  X  8/8 

Funeral  Procession,  Young  Men's  Olympian 
Benevolent  Association,  New  Orleans,  1958 
672  X  972 

George  Williams  Brass  Band,  Young  Men's 
Olympian  Benevolent  Association  Jr. 
Division,  Parade,  New  Orleans,  1958 

6/4  X  9/2 

Grand  Marshall,  Funeral  Procession,  Young 
Men's  Olympian  Benevolent  Association 
with  the  Eureka  Brass  Band;  Albert  Warner 
and  Charles  "Sunny"  Henry,  Trombones, 
New  Orleans,  1958 

6/2  X  9/2 


Procession,  New  Orleans,  1958 

6/2  X  10 

The  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Malibu,  California 

Smashed  Cars,  Boulder,  Colorado,  1958 
I6/2  X  24 

Untitled  (Children  after  Street  Parade),  1958 
6%  X  97i6 

Untitled  (Junk  Car  with  Hood 

Ornament),  1958 
672  X  97: 

Untitled  (Junk  Cars,  Boulder),  1958 

678  X  97ih 

Without  Light,  1958 
10/8  X  13/i 

Iron  Fence,  New  Orleans  Cemetery,  1959 
23/b  X  19/4 

Kalantan,  Heavenly  Body,  1959 

678  X  978 

The  J  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Malibu,  California 

Rejoneador,  1959 
10/2  X  1378 

Untitled  (Aluminum  Flower  Vase  in  New 

Orleans  Cemetery),  1959 
974  X  77i 

Untitled  (Grave  Close-up  with  Shadow,  New 

Orleans),  1959 
6/2  X  97i6 

Untitled  (At  the  Bull  Fights),  c  1959 

9/h  X  13% 

Untitled  (New  Orleans  Street  Dance),  c  1959 
9/2  X  7/2 

Pete  and  Jack's  Barbershop  #1, 1960 
19  X  237h 

Untitled  (Cemetery,  New  Orleans),  1960 
9  X  13/2 

The  Back  Yard,  1961 
9/4  X  13/2 

Train  Wheel,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  1961 
20/16  X  2378 

Untitled  (Lobster  Pots,  Croix  de  Vie),  1962 
6/2  X  9/2 

Mardi  Gras,  1964 

11x17 

The  J-  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Malibu,  California 


Untitled  (Wooden  Buoys,  Port  Clyde),  1964 
I6/2  X  13 

Untitled  (Doors  with  Hearts  and 
Diamonds),  1966 

10"/i6  X  12/1 

Untitled  (House  for  Rent  on  Esplanade 
Avenue),  1966 

10  X  13/4 

Untitled  (La  Salle  Street),  1966 

9/8  X  1378 

Seville,  1967 
9/1  X  13/2 

Untitled  (Barbershop,  New  Orleans),  1967 
1378  X  9/i(, 

Untitled  (Windows  in  Seville  Alley),  1967 
13/2  X  9/4 

Untitled  (Chairs  on  Ship's  Deck),  1968 
9  X  137g 

Untitled  (Path  Train  Entrance),  1969 

7/::  X  9/^ 

Pamplona,  1970 

14  X  11 

The  J,  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Malibu,  California 

For  the  Power  Lines  #2, 1971 
9/8  X  13/2 

Staging  Area  No.  3, 1971 

11  X  14 

The  J  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Malibu,  California 

Untitled  (Coulee  Dam),  1971 
1078  X  13/8 

Untitled  (Coulee  Dam  Construction),  1971 
13  X  107b 

Untitled  (Numbered  Steel  for  Coulee 

Dam),  1971 
20  X  157h 

Untitled  (Under  Ben  Bulden),  1971 
8/2  X  127i6 

Dam  Construction,  1972 
13  X  19/8 

Shadows  on  a  Wall,  Spain,  1972 
11x14 

Stornaway,  1972 
117i6  X  1678 


Untitled  (Iron  Grill  with  Star  Pattern),  1972 

15^4  X  1554 

Untitled  (Steel  Plates,  Dam  Site),  1972 

16x20 

The  J,  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Malibu,  California 

Wharf  at  New  Orleans,  1972 
91/8  X  I35/16 

New  Orleans  Cemetery,  1973 
7%  X  75/8 

Station  Roof,  Glasgow,  1973 
7  X  93/8 

Untitled  (St.  Louis  Cemetery,  New 

Orleans),  1973 
lOya  X  109/16 

Untitled  (Tomb  and  Fence),  1973 

99/16  X  6/2 

Untitled  (Tomb  with  Palm  Fronds),  1973 

IVi  X  7% 

Untitled  (Corpus  Christi,  Ship's  Rigging),  1974 

69/l6  X  9V2 

Untitled  (Tomb  and  Fence  with  Flowers),  1974 
Th  X  7% 

Untitled  (Crypts  in  Cemetery,  New 

Orleans),  1975 
5"/i6  X  8/2 

Untitled  (Demolished  Building),  1975 
478  X  81/2 

Untitled  (Tree  in  Louisiana),  1975 

53/4  X  8y2 

Untitled  (Banana  Tree),  1976 

8y2  X  53/4 

Untitled  (Forum,  Rome),  1976 
'iVi  X  121/2 

Untitled  (Roman  Bridge,  Italy),  1976 
8%  X  12^2 

Concarneau,  n  d 

IVa  X  SVs 

Collection  of  Susan  Crocker 

Untitled  (Hank's  Barbershop),  n  d. 

21^16  X  4 

Untitled  (Sleeping  Car,  Great  Britain),  n  d. 

6V2  X  99/16 

Untitled  (Street  in  Rain),  n  d 

Three  prints,  each  approximately  2/4  x  2yi6 
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